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Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, Sc.D., LL. D., 
(Aberdeen), LUt.D. (Dublin and Manchester), F.B.A., Disney 
Professor of Archaeology and Brereton Reader in Classics in the 
University of Cambridge. Edited by E. C. Qtjiggin, M.A., 
Ph.D. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. Pp. xxv+654. 
2$s. net. 
This substantial volume contains 47 articles of varying lengths pre- 
sented to Professor Ridgeway on his sixtieth birthday in last August. 
The exceptional range of Professor Ridgeway's interests is well illustrated 
in these contributions, coming as they do from many of the foremost 
English scholars and treating special problems in such various fields as 
the classics, ancient archaeology, mediaeval literature and history, 
anthropology, and comparative religion. As illustrations may be men- 
tioned the following: "A New Clue to the Order of the Platonic Dia- 
logues," by J. I. Beare; "The Ancient Name of Gla," by A. W. Gomme; 
"Some Royal Signets," by W. M. Flinders Petrie; "The Arithmetical 
Figures Used by Greek Writers during the Classical Period," by J. P. 
Mahaffy; "Notes on Iranian Ethnography," by J. H. Moulton; "The 
Scandinavian Kingdom of Northumbria," by A. Mawer; "The Number 
Seven in Southern India," by E. Thurston; "The Weeping God," by 
T. A. Joyce; "The Evolution and Survival of Primitive Thought," by 
S. A. Cook; "The Settlement of Britain in the Prehistoric Age," by 
W. Boyd Dawkins; "The Problem of the Galley Hill Skeleton," by 
W. L. H. Duckworth; and "The Outrigger Canoes of Torres Straits 
and North Queensland," by A. C. Haddon. 

This gives some idea of the range of topics covered in these contri- 
butions, and the well-known authority of the writers is sufficient indi- 
cation of their value. While most of the papers would probably be of 
little interest to the readers of this journal, special mention might be 
made of a few. J. G. Frazer, in an article on "The Serpent and the 
Tree of Life," endeavors to explain the possible origin of that portion 
of the Paradise story in the Book of Genesis which treats of the tree 
of life, and which seems so incomplete, by seeking parallels among primi- 
tive people. It is a good example of Frazer's method, and suggestive, 
even if unconvincing. 

Dr. C. S. Myers has a very interesting article on "The Beginnings of 
Music," in which he analyzes the music of the Torres Straits Islanders, 
the Veddas, and the Borneo natives, and endeavors to show on what 
factors or psychological "faculties" the beginnings of music depend. 
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Music is one form of expression, and so doubtless "has arisen from efforts 
to express not merely sexual love but such general feelings as joy, sorrow, 
tenderness, and ecstasy." 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has a very interesting and suggestive article 
on " The Contact of Peoples." His general principle is " that the extent 
of the influence of one people upon another depends on the difference in 
the level of their cultures." It is hence possible for a few immigrants 
of a higher culture to exert a great influence on those among whom they 
settle. This would help to explain the migration of cultures or of certain 
elements of cultures without any general movement of peoples or any 
considerable physical admixture. The acceptance of this principle 
would help in the solution of many problems, which he illustrates by 
applying it to the questions relating to the nature of Australian culture, 
and the origin of megalithic monuments. Dr. Rivers' discussion, and 
especially its applications, may not carry conviction to all, but the prin- 
ciple is certainly one worthy of careful consideration in many cases where 
it has not yet found practical application. 

The contribution of G. Elliot Smith on "The Evolution of the Rock- 
cut Tomb and the Dolmen" follows out the principle proposed by Dr. 
Rivers, and endeavors to explain many problems connected with these 
monuments by an Egyptian origin and the spread of the new ideas 
through Egyptian colonists. All this favors the single rather than the 
multiple origin of ideas, and the geographical spread of these ideas, even 
though the intermediate steps may be missing. This may be due to 
our own lack of knowledge, which we may or may not be able to supply 
by further investigation. For example, Henry Balfour, in his contri- 
bution on "Kite-Fishing" to the volume, shows this to occur in the 
East India Islands and also in the Solomon Islands and islands off the 
eastern end of New Guinea. He believes this eastern usage in the 
Solomon Islands to have been derived from the East India Islands, even 
though there are no known occurrences between. The reviewer, how- 
ever, is able to state that kite-fishing also occurs in the Admiralty Islands, 
north of New Guinea, and thus one intermediate step at least is supplied. 
Although this volume covers so wide a range in the topics treated, 
anyone who is interested in these various subjects should be able to find 
something to stimulate thought and further investigation. The general 
make-up of the volume is excellent, and a full index is supplied. 
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